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FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER. 
ON WATER-PROOF LIME. 
Germantown, August 15, 1820, 


Dear Sir—On my return from the Falls 
of Niagara, I descended the Great Canal, 
from Auburn to Utica, and had frequent 
opportunities of examining the aqueducts 
and locks, in the construction of which the 
“water-proof lime” is found to subserve so 
valuable a purpose. Several gentlemen of 
intelligence, employed in superintending 
those works, assured me, that masonry, | 
where this lime was used, could not be 
taken down without blasting, and the sin- 
gular hardness of those portions of the 
mortar which [ examined, under water, in- 
duced me to credit what I heard with re- 
gard to its importance in hydraulic archi- 
tecture. The property of hardening under 
water is that which constitutes the great 
value of this species of lime; but Judge 
Wright and Dr. Barton (te whom we are | 
indebted for the application of it to the | 
construction of locks and aqueducts) think | 
that as it will adhere to shingles and boards | 
as firmly as to stone, it may constitute a | 
covering for houses, which will be imper- | 
meable to rain, and will diminish the risk 
of fire. The intelligent members of the 
Agricultural Society will readily perceive | 
how useful it will prove in forming floors | 
for dairies, cellars, kitchens, &c. and in | 
the construction of cisterns for holding 
water. It is probable too that granaries | 
might be made with it, which would secure 
erain from weavel and from rats; for, if I. 
am not mistaken, the plaister formed by it | 
would prove too hard for rats to penetrate. | 

The stone from which this lime is made | 


i 





will probably be found in many parts of the | 


United States. It abounds in the country | 
adjacent to the route of the Great Canal. 


I saw great quantities of it at Vienna in | 


Ontario county, lying between strata of 


blue limestone, where it constituted a stra- | 


The | 


tum of about two feet in thickness. 
specimen I gave you,* was obtained at Sy- 





* Deposited in the collection of the Agricul- | 
‘| value. 


tural Society. 


Vou. IV. 


' 
; 
' 


| 
| 
| 
| 





} racuse, near Salina. It is burnt in the or- 


dinary way, until a mass taken frem the 
fire and broken exhibits an uniform whitish 
buff coloured appearance throughout. It 
cannot be made to slack without great dif- 
ficulty. It is therefore prepared for use by 
grinding it like plaister of Paris. To two 
parts of lime one of clean coarse sand is 
added, with as much water as will give it 
the consistence of mortar. It is then used 
either in building or in plaistering the inside 
of cisterns, and hardens both in the air and 
under water in a very short time. The 
following analysis was handed to me by 
Mr. Hudson of Geneva, but I know not by 
whom it was made, nor can I vouch for its 
accuracy. 


Of carbonic acid . . 35 parts 
Bee sc ee Se 
mes Ree oe 
Alumine . . . . 16 


Water .... &@ 
Oxyde ofiron . . 1 


With sentiments of great regard, 
Your most obedient, 
SAMUEL Brown. 
Mr. Reuben Haines. 








Political Economp. 





FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER, 
OF SALES. 
From Say’s Traité d’ Economie Politique. 


The first consequence that may be de- 
duced from this important truth,* is that 
in every situation, the more numerous the 
producers and more multiplied the products 
are, so much more easy and various and 
vast are the sales; and by a natural conse- 
quence, they are the more lucrative, for 
the demand raises the price. 

But this advantage is the fruit of nothin 
but a real production, and not of a rio 





* That products are bought with products 
only, and that every new production opens a 
sale for other productions to the amount of its 
See page 118. 
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circulation; for a value does not double in 
passing from one hand to another, nor when 
it is raised and expended by government, 
instead of being at the disposal of indivi- 
duals; the man who lives upon the produc- 
tions of others does not increase sales: he 
substitutes himself for the producer, and 
that is, as we shall see elsewhere, to the 
great hindrance of production.* 


A second consequence of the same prin- 
ciple is, that every one is interested in the 
prosperity of all, and that the prosperity of 
one kind of industry is favourable to the 
prosperity of all others. In fact, whatever 
may be the kind of industry that one culti- 
vates, or the talent that one exercises, the 
employment of it will be so much more 
easy and so much more profitable, as one 
is surrounded with more people who gain 
also. The man of talent whom you see 
sadly vegetating in a declining country, 
would find a thousand modes of employing 
his faculties in a prosperous country, where 
his capacity would be made use of and 
well paid. A shopkeeper placed in a rich 
and industrious town, sells to a much great- 
er amount, than does he who lives in a 
poor country where carelessness and idle- 
ness reign. What could an active manu- 
facturer or an able merchant do in a half 
peopled and half civilized part of West- 
phalia or Poland? Though he would meet 
with no competition he would se!l but lit- 
tie, because little is produced there; while 
at Paris, at Amsterdam, at London, not- 
withstanding the competition of a hundred 
people in the same business with himself, 
he could transact a very extensive busi- 
ness. The reason of this is very simple: 
he is surrounded by people who produce 
much, in a great many different kinds, and 
who make purchases with what they pro- 
duce—that is to say, with the money 
arising from the sale of what they have 
produced. 


Such is the source of the profit which 
the inhabitants of the city make of those 
in the country, and that the latter make 
of the former; both classes have more to 





* [tis the most foolish distinction in the world, 
to divide a nation into consumers and producers. 
Every body without exception consumes, and 
with very few exceptions every body produces 
more or less, some by their personal labours, 
others by the labour of their capital or land. It 
is to be wished that production was still more 
general and more active. There would less fre- 
quently be spent the fruits of the labours of 
others, who would themselyes have more to 
consume. 











PRODUCTION AND SALE. 


buy with when they produce more. A 
city surrounded by a rica country finds 
numerous and rich purchasers, and in the 
neighbourhood of an opulent city, the pro- 
ducts of the country have a greater value. 
It is by a futile distinction that nations are 
classed as agricultural, manufacturing and 
commercial. If a nation succeed in agri- 
culture, it is a reason why her manufac- 
tures and her commerce should prosper; if 
her manufactures and her commerce are 
flourishing, her agriculture will improve 

A nation stands in the same relation to 
a neighbouring nation as one province to 
another, or as a city to the country; it is 
interested in their prosperity, and certain 
of profiting by their opulence. It was there- 
fore with great reason that the government 
of the United States undertook in 1802 to 
civilize the Creeks, their savage neighbours. 
It was desirable to give them industry and to 
make them producers, that they might give 
something in exchange to the nation; for 


nothing can be gained from those who 


have nothing wherewith to pay. It is de- 
lizhtful to humanity to perceive one nation 
among so many, regulate its conduct in 
every point upon liberal principles. It will 
be proved by the brilliant results, that the 
exclusive and jealous maxims of the old 
European states, which they with great ef- 
frontery call practical truths, because they 
unhappily put them in practice, are de- 
serving of the appellations of vain systems 
and fatal theories, so often and so igno- 
rantly applied to the great truths of politi- 
cal economy. The American confedera- 
tion will have the glory of proving by ex- 
perience, that the most profound policy is 
in accordance with moderation and huma- 
nity.{ 





+ Every great productive establishment vivi- 
fies its whole neighbourhood. ‘In Mexico, the 
best cultivated fields, those which remind the 
traveller of the fairest parts of France, are the 
plains which extend from Salamanca towards 
Siloa, Guanaxuato and Villa de Leon, and which 
surround the richest mines of the known world. 
Wherever metallic veins have been discovered 
in the most uncultivated parts of the Cordille- 
ras, in the most desert places, the opening of 
mines, far from discouraging the cultivation of 
the soil, has singularly favoured it. The foun- 
dation of a town immediately follows the disco- 
very of a considerable mine. Farms are esta- 


blished around, and a mine which at first ap- 
peared isolated in the midst of wild and desert 
mountains, is soon united to lands formerly cul- 
tivated.”—Humboldi’s New Spain. 


+ Before the late progress of political econo- 
my, these important truths were unknown, not 
merely to the vulgar, but to the most enlight- 








PRODUCTION AND SALE. 


A third consequence from this fruitful 
principle is, that no injury is done to the 
industry of a nation, by importing mer- 
chandise from abroad; for we can only buy 
from foreign nations with our own produc- 
tions, to which this commerce consequent- 
ly opens a sale. But it is in silver, it will 
be said, that foreign merchandise is paid 
for. If that be true, our soil produces no 
silver, and this must have been bought with 
the proceeds of our industry; therefore, 
whether our foreign purchases are made 
with silver or other merchandise, the pro- 
ceeds of the national industry have the 
same vents.* 

By a fourth consequence of the same 
principle we may perceive, that to encour- 
age consumption is not to favour commerce; 
for the question is not to give a desire for 
consuming, but to afford the means: and 
we have seen that production which gives 
the means of consumption, is suflicient to 
cause it to take place, reproductively or 
unproductively, because the fruits of pro- 
duction will be lost if they are not em- 
ployed, and delay in its employment is it- 
self a loss. Thus, those administrations 
which excite consumption are bad—those 
which are good stimulate production. 

From the same reason that a new pro- 
duct created opens a sale, a product con- 
sumed or destroyed cuts off a means of 
sale. This is not an evil where the de- 





ened and judicious. We read the following in 
Voltaire :—* Such is the condition of man, that 
to wish for the greatness of one’s own country, 
is to wish evil to neighbouring nations. It is 
clear that one country can gain only what ano- 
ther loses.” (Dict. Phil. article Patrie.) He 
adds that to be a citizen of the world, one must 
not wish his own country greater or less, richer 
or poorer. This is a consequence of the same 
error. The true cosmopolite dues not desire 
that his country should extend her dominion, 
because she will thus endanger her own happi- 
ness; but he desires that she should become 
richer, for the prosperity of his country is fa- 
vourable to all others. 

* This effect has been very sensible at Bra- 
zil in the present year (1816). The great quan- 
tity of European gouds that the liberty of the 
seas has brought into Brazil, has been so favour- 
able to the products of the soil and the com- 
merce of that country, that Brazilian products 
were sold to more advantage than at any other 
period. We see then a great importation pro- 
ducing great benefit in this case. It would 
perhaps have been better (we may say in pass- 
ing) had the price of Brazilian goods and the 
profits of their producers been slower and more 
moderate; for no durable commerce can be 
founded upon extravagant prices: it is better to 
gain by multiplying products, than by exagge- 
rating their price. 
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struction of a product has served its pur- 
pose, which is to procure the satisfaction 
of our wants, or new products which tend 
to this end. The preducts continually 
created, if the situation is prosperous, sur- 
pass in value the products continually de- 
stroyed. These have fulfilled their office: 
nothing is more true; but their consump- 


tion has not opened new sales, but the 
contrary.t 


After having comprehended that the de- 
mand for products in general is more live- 
ly in proportion as production is more ac- 
tive, (an invariable truth, notwithstanding 
its paradoxical turn,) there will be little 
difficulty in knowing towards what branch 
of industry it is desirable that industry 
should turn itself. The products created 
give rise to various demands, determined 
by the manners, necessities, state of capi- 
tal, of industry, and the natural agents of 
a country; the goods in demand, in conse- 
quence of the competition of those who 
wish to buy, afford a greater revenue to 


, the capitals which are consecrated to them, 


greater profits for the undertakers, and 
greater wages for labourers; and the means 
of production, attracted by these advan- 


_ tages, flow naturally towards this kind of 
industry. 


In a society, city, province or nation, 
which produces much, and where the mass 
of products augments every moment, all 
kinds of commerce, of fabrication and of 


industry, receive a good recompense; be- 


cause the demand is considerable, and 
there are always many products ready to 
pay new productive services. By a con- 
trary reason, in every state where produc- 


tion advances slowly, and never replaces 


the value of products consumed, the de- 
mand declines: there are always more 


goods offered than are sold; profits and 


wages diminish; the employment of capi- 


tal becomes hazardous; opulent families, 
if they do not join in some depredation, 








fall into mediocrity ; those which enjoyed 
a comfortable ease feel restraints; the in- 


_digent class receives low wages, cannot al- 
ways find employment, suffers and decays; 


and if this situation continues, depopula- 


tion, want and barbarism, take the place of 


the abundance and happiness to which 


every nation may attain if it will. 





+ If to consume a product be a disadvantage 
to production, and lessen the avenues of sale, 
what name shall we give to that degree of mad- 
ness (the burning of foreign goods) which de- 
liberately destroys them, and thus takes from 
unproductive consumption the only consolation 


| it offers—the satisfaction of a want ? 


° 
Vv 
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132 SUGAR FOR CATTLE: 


Agricuiture. 





FROM THE CRITICAL REVIEW. 


Facts and experiments on the use of Sugar in feed- 
ing Cattle: with hints for the cultivation of 
Waste Lands; and for improving the condition 
of the lower orders of Peasantry, in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 


It is the object of this work, to recom- 
mend the use of sugar to the notice of the 
ublic, as a more economical mode of feed- 
ing cattle, than any which is at present 
employed. The patriotic author tells us 
that heath or lyng, which usually grows in 
the most barren spots, may, by “the as- 
sistance of molasses or sugar,” be convert- 
ed into the most nutritious food. With re- 
spect to horses we are informed, that “a 
certain quantity of sugar makes much less 
corn answer the purpose.” 


“It may be given either in their drink in the 
stable bucket, mixed with water, or properly 
diluted and sprinkled among their chaff; in 
which case the quantity of hay may be reduced 
if you please, until, by degrees, vou give none 
at all; the molasses communicating to cut straw 
that nourishment which is, at present, derived 
from the hay, and by that means saves an im- 
mense deal of expense: for beyond all doubt, 
hay is the dearest food that can be given to 
horses, or indeed, to any other kind of beast; 
and if it was once properly known that a sub- 
stitute could be had, better and cheaper, as well 
as more easily attainable, I believe, in a very 
short time, we should find a great deal of what 
is now kept up for meadow land, and carrying 
a most wretched crop for want of manure, put 
under tillage, and paying the farmer double or 
treble what it now does, when he finds that his 
straw will support, not only his horses, but also 
his cows, heifers, and calves; and bring them 
through the winter better and cheaper than he 
formerly did upon hay. Besides, it frequently 
happens, that a farmer calculates in such a man- 
ner, that the quantity of hay he lays in, is barely 
sufficient for the winter; and should the spring 
happen, as is frequently the case, to be cold 
and backward, and the grass late in coming for- 


ward, he is, in that case, reduced to the neces- | 


sity of buying more hay, when the scarcity 
makes it, perhaps, nearly at double price ; or if 
he cannot afford that, he is compelled to sell his 
cattle at a very reduced value, rather than have 
them starved. That such cases are very com- 
mon, every man, acquainted with farming con- 
cerns, must know; but independent of the 
cheapness of this mode of feeding, there is ano- 
ther consideration, which is no less worthy of 
attention, to which every man, interested in the 
subject, ought to look ; and that is, when cattle 
are brought well through the winter, the supe- 
riority of their appearance and condition in 
spring, either when put to grass or brought to 
market, is such as to command a price far above 
cattle of the same description indifferently win- 
tered; and if young cattle, the difference in 
their growth is particularly remarkable. And 
I have no hesitation in saying, that molasses will 











| 








show itself in the condition of an animal, more 
than any other kind of food we know of. Cattle 
fed upon it, will come out in the spring, in fine 
condition; strong, healthy, and full of spirits; 
and of course, when put to grass, they will begin 
to fill and thrive forthwith; whilst cattle taken 
from a straw-yard, where they have been indif- 
ferently fed during the winter, must be a con- 
siderable time on the grass, before they recover 
the starvation, and, consequently, take up so 
much time and food to no other purpose, which 
a thriving animal will convert to immediate pro- 
fit. This naturally leads me to remark, that 
wherever lyng or brackens can be had conve- 
niently, farmers ought by all means to take ad- 
vantage of them; or even rushes, when to be 
had, in any quantity; or dried leaves of trees, 
such as are to be found in autumn in plantations, 
are also an excellent food for cattle in winter, 
and I will venture to say, equal to any thing to 
be had as a substitute for hay ; for let it be under- 
stood, the nourishment is in the molasses. What 
is hay itself, if you deprive it of its saccharine 
quality? The coarse food only serves to fill up 
the stomach, and give it that distension which 
is absolutely necessary. That this is fact, may 
be proved by a very simple experiment. Let 
any man boil his hay for a short time, and after 
it has drained, give the liquid to one bullock, 
and the hay, thus boiled, to another. he will 
soon find, that the virtue has been communi- 
cated to the wash; and that the residuum is a 
matter without any nutritive qualities; and if he 
will continue to boil the wash before giving it 
to the animal, until it is reduced to one-fourth 
or one-eighth the quantity, he will soon find, 
that the nutritive part of the hay, is actually 
sugar; then let him see whether the value of 
such a quantity of hay laid out in West India 
sugar, would not produce him a much greater 
quantity of wash than he has been able to ob- 
tain frojn the hay; for as to its value afler boil- 
ing, it is, as food, literally nothing; why then 
not use a cheaper substitute ? 


The author relates the following instance 
of the wonder-working virtue of molasses 
on a horse, of seventeen or eighteen years 
of age. He 
“had been an old hunter, and consequently ex- 


posed to violent and sudden heats and colds, 
which had at last brought him into such a state 


of health, that no art or mode of feeding would 


put flesh on his bones. He became a mere ske- 
leton, was turned out to grass, but all in vain; 
he was then taken into the stable, and, though 
most plentifully fed with hay and corn, he seem- 
ed to become daily worse; after some time, he 
was condemned to be shot, as being considered 
of no use: it was then determined to try what 
effect sugar would have, asa fitter subject could 
not, perhaps, be found to prove its wonderful 
powers. The first week he was fed upon hay 
and straw chaff, mixed in equal quantities; this 
was given to him in a box, with about one quar- 
ter of a pound of molasses, diluted in water, and 
sprinkled over it, at six different times in the 
day, in small quantities; his allowance of oats 
was diminished to a quart per day. In this way 
he was kept till the eighth day, when the mo- 
lasses was increased to half a pound in the day ; 
his allowance of corn the same as the first week. 
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FEEDING CATTLE WITH SUGAR. 


At the end of a fortnight, there was a visible al- 
teration in the appearance of the horse; though 
not perceptibly fatter, his coat began to shine, 
his hair to be smooth, and a great quantity of 
dust started from his skin in cleaning; he began 
to lie down more frequently, and the colour of 
his dung changed from what it was. The third 
week, the quantity of molasses was increased to 
three quarters of a pound each day, at the ex- 
piration of which he was to all appearance be- 
ginning to gather flesh; his corn this week was 
one quart in the twenty-four hours; his allow- 
ance of molasses was now increased to a pound 
in the day, which was mixed up with chaff made 
solely from straw; his allowance of corn was 
increased to two quarts, Winchester measure ; 
at which rate of feeding he was continued, and 
in six weeks from the commencement of the 
trial on molasses, he was in as fine condition as 
any horse could be, to the astonishment of those 
who were accustomed to see him only a skele- 
ton. The effect of the molasses was truly won- 
derful, and what was the more remarkable, his 
condition continued good for a length of time 
after, at least as long as he remained in that 
neighbourhood.” 


The author strongly recommends the 
practice of this mode of feeding to the 
cow-keepers of this country, particularly 
in the vicinity of large towns. These per- 
sons are at present in the habit of employ- 
ing distillers’ wash, but the author suggests 
that they might prepare from molasses a 
much more wholesome and nutritious wash 
than they could procure from the distil- 
Jers. Under this system we are led to be- 
lieve that the cows will give a richer milk 
and in greater quantity. 

“ But when dairy farmers come to ascertain, 
that by the use of molasses they can save so 
much expense in the article of hay, and have 
their butter so much increased, it will be a most 
powerful recommendation to this practice ; and 
certainly straw is equally good food, where a 
sufficient quantity of molasses is used. It is also 
much in favour of this mode of feeding, that 
cows can be housed in the heat of the day; 
which should invariably be the case: and I would 
recommend the same rule to be observed as in 
fattening beasts, that in feeding they should get 
a little and often, supplying them with plenty 
of water, and keeping them well curried and 
clean. 

“< Sugar or molasses will never, from its pu- 
rity, impart any bad taste to the milk; whilst 
turnips and cabbages, the principal depend- 
ance in winter, are both of them apt to give a 
most rank and disagreeable taste to both butter 
and milk, a matter deserving particular atten- 
tion ; and as to cheapness, I shall be very much 
deceived indeed, if by industrious management 
the farmer may not feed his cows cheaper with 
this new method, than he ever did before. In 
using this sort of food, as it is of a very nourish- 
ing nature, it would be advisable to milk the 
cows four times in the day. 

“It is a fact well known to those who have 
attentively studied the subject, that in all great 
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dairy countries, the young stock decreases in 
number: this is supposed to be owing to the 


| dairy paying so much better than rearing cattle. 


This is a circumstance much to be regretted, as 
the diminution of stock is a manifest injury to 
the country, for reasons which I have already 
pointed out: therefore, if any mode could be 
adopted of uniting the business of the dairy with 
that of rearing stock, without interfering with 
the present profits of the dairy farmer, I am 
inclined to think such a practice would be of 
the greatest benefit to the country at large. 
This | am pretty confident can be done by the 
use of molasses or sugar; because the skim- 
milk, after the cream has been taken off for the 
churn, can, by the addition of that article, be 
rendered sufficiently nutritive, not only for the 
purpose of rearing calves, but also of making 
them fit for the butcher; this, if ever properly 
understood, and regularly introduced to general 
practice, would be found an improvement of 
vast consequence; the rearing of calves being 
an object of much profit to all farmers, particu- 
larly when it can be accomplished without any 
defalcation of the regular supply of their milk. 
And although such a plan may experience the 
fate of many new inventions, yet when it has 
had a fair trial, and prejudice becomes once 


-conquered by the power of practice, it will be 


found, I have no doubt, that a dairy farmer may, 
if he pleases, rear the entire of his calves with- 


| out in the least interfering with his usual pro- 


fits; and not only rearing them, but, I will ven- 
ture to say, rearing them in a superior manner, 
as to their growth and general condition. And 
if we calculate the additional profit a man may 
derive from a dairy of one hundred cows, where 
the calves are reared to the same dairy, where 
he cannot do it the difference will be very great 
indeed, and operate as a very strong recommen- 
dation to give the mode now pointed out a fair 
and impartial trial. Besides, it would be an ad- 
ditional recommendation, as putting it into the 
farmer’s power to have a much better stock of 
milk cattle: for certainly the female calves of 
those cows that are known good milkers, ought 
at all times to be reared. But as things are 
now circumstanced, the farmer is in most cases 
obliged to supply himself at fairs and markets, 
taking his chance for the quality of the cows he 
purchases; but should he have at all times the 
power of rearing his own stock, he could then 
keep himself constantly supplied with a breed, 
the excellence of which he had been well ac- 


| quainted with. 


“It is calculated, I believe, that from an acre 
and a half to two acres is allowed for the sup- 
port of a dairy cow. Now let us suppose that 
these two acres are appropriated to tillage in- 
stead of grass, and the straw cut into chaff for 
feeding the cows, mixed with a certain quantity 
of molasses; is it not reasonable to suppose, 
that by such management, the supply of butter 
will be at least as great as at present, and the 


| profit to the farmer much increased by this mode 
_ of practice’ but, above ali, will the increase of 


our tillage not be a very material point gained 
on this occasion; not to take into consideration 


_ the consumption of the produce of our colonies, 


advantage? At present 
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and to be trodden into dung ; but will it not be 
a very great and serious improvement in the 
management of the farmer, if he can, whilst 
making his dung, be feeding his cattle and pre- 
paring fat beasts for the butcher? Will not his 
dung be improved by passing through the sto- 
mach of a cow or a horse, and his hay saved 
into the bargain? This theory at all events is 
well imagined, and I hope the practice is equal- 
ly simple and easy.” 


In the appendix we have an account of 
an experiment which was made of this 
mode of feeding cattle, by Edmund Tho- 
mas Walter, esq. who fed two oxen with 
a portion of molasses, which were after- 
wards exhibited at lord Somerville’s show 
in last March, where they were honoured 
with the prize. 


As sugar contains a greater quantity of 
nourishment than any other known vege- 
table matter, there can be no doubt at first 
sight that it might be employed to great 
advantage in the feeding of cattle, but 
whether with such extraordinary success, 
or to such an extent as the author seems 
to imagine, must be left to more numerous 
“facts and experiments” to determine. 
The author, like most men who make new 
discoveries, or give new life to old, is evi- 
dently very sanguine in his, expectations ; 
and we hope that time will prove that his 
hopes have not been more diffusively exu- 
berant than the event will justify. We 
know the natural temperament of all advo- 
cates for novel modes, whether in pharma- 
cy, in agriculture, or in politics, and we 
know, moreover, that where the delusion 
is very strong, it is too apt to render the 
mind inattentive to facts which militate 
against the favourite theory. As we are 
not practical agriculturists, we can reason 
only from general principles; but we think 
that great praise is due to the philanthropy 
of the anonymous writer, and that his ob- 
servations are well worthy the serious at- 
tention of the public. Should his remarks 
be true, and his theory be practicable only to 
avery limited extent, much benefit must re- 
sult both to the commercial and to the agri- 
cultural interests from its adoption. Nor 
is it one among the least of its secondary 
recommendations, that it would apply a 
certain and efficient relief to the distresses 
of the West India planters, about which so 
much has been said, and to remedy which 
so many expedients have been proposed. 
One of its primary advantages, would be 
that it would throw a much greater quan- 
tity of land into tillage; and that it would 
at the same time increase the growth of 
corn and the supply of meat. | 








PEACH TREES. 


An effectual method of preserving peach 
trees from decay has been recently disco- 
vered in Virginia. It is cheap and simple, 
and well worth an experiment. It consists 
in binding a small bundle of tobacco around 
the body of the tree just above the ground. 
This must be done usually about the mid- 
dle of July, but it may be worth the trial 
during the whole month of August. It has 
the effect to destroy the eggs that are de- 
posited by an insect at the root of the tree, 
which produce worms that prey upon its 
juices, and soon destroy it. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE POST BOY. 
Chester, July 23, 1820. 


As a knowledge of the origin of the cut- 
worm, so injurious to the young Indian 
corn plant, may lead to the means of a ge- 
neral destruction of this desolating grub— 
various opinions also being entertained 
among farmers, as to its parent state—I 
beg leave, through your paper, to commu- 
nicate the result of an experiment made 
with a view to ascertain the fact. Per- 
suaded from facts already detailed in na- 
tural history, that the cutworm or grub was 
only an intermediate or caterpillar state 
of some winged insect, I prepared a glass 
jar with about five inches of common earth, 
covered by a piece of bladder tied tight 
round the neck, and perforated with small 
holes to admit air. In this jar, on six suc- 
ceeding days, was put a grub or cutworm, 
taken from the cornfield. ‘They were se- 
lected of different sizes, from the largest 
to the smallest I could obtain, and were 
fed daily with young cabbage plants, whilst 
any of them could eat. They were placed 
in the jar on the three last days of June 
and beginning of July—on each day. After 
eating voraciously for three or four days, 
the first worm, which was the largest, dis- 
appeared; the others, in nearly the same 
proportion of time from their confinement, 
ceased to eat, and went under ground also, 
as was expected, to undergo their change 
into the chrysalis state. 

On the night of the 17th July, a winged 
insect, about an inch in length, of a dark 
brown colour inclining to black, with bands 
of dirty white near the extremity of the 
wings, made its appearance. It is of that 
description of moth, which flies about in 
the night, and is often seen fluttering round 
a lighted candle, commonly a fatal attrac- 
tion to the Moth, or Miller, as it is some- 
times called. In three days this insect 
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died. Last night another Miller of the 
same kind appeared in the jar, not quite 
so large as the first, but not otherwise dis- 
tinguishable: the remaining worms will, no 
doubt, reappear in due time and form— 
with the present result, however, I am sa- 
tisfied; it conforms to the order of nature: 
every one knows, or may know by inquiry, 
that the circle of change “perpetually going 
round” in the insect tribes, is threefold; 
the worm or caterpillar is hatched from the 
egg deposited by the female fly, which, 
after attaining maturity in this state, is 
transformed into a chrysalis, sometimes 
naked, sometimes covered with a web, from 
which, in its appointed time, issues the per- 
fect insect. The silkworm is a familiar in- 
stance of these allwise changes—* that 
seemingly contemptible, that disgusting 
reptile, in its passage from the caterpillar 
to the chrysalis state, produces those splen- 
did materials, which adorn the thrones of 
princes, and add dignity and lustre to fe- 
male beauty.” 


July 27.—No other moth appearing, I 
determined to break up the earth in the 
jar, and soon discovered the reason—a 
little colony of small ants had made a 
lodgment within, and were busily employed 
on the remaining four worms, which had 
entered into the chrysalis state, and were 
enveloped in cells of earth, something like 
those constructed by the mud wasp. The 
ants had penetrated these cells, eaten three 
of the worms, except the skins, and killed 
the fourth, which had undergone the change 
into the fly state, though not sufficiently 
matured to break forth; the shells or skins 
out of which the two living insects came, 
were also found in like cells, in perfect 
preservation. 


That this development of facts may pro- 
duce results beneficial to the farmer, the 
habits and manners of the Miller should be 
inquired into, the more readily to effect its 
ruin. Being a short-lived, night-ilying in- 
sect, seldom seen abroad in the day time, 
unless disturbed in its retreat, perhaps 
fires lighted up at night on different parts 
of the farm, where the worm has been dis- 
covered, shortly after its disappearance to 


undergo a change, might accomplish its de- || 
struction, as all the moths within range of 


the light, directing their course to the blaze, 
would perish. 

The ants, which are often seen in my- 
riads among the young corn about the time 
the worm commits its greatest depreda- 
tions, are possibly aiding instead of injuring 
the interests of the farmer; they are sus- 
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pected of eating the young corn, when 
their object may be to eat the chrysalis of 
the worm. Wo. Granam. 








Liecord. 





England.—The investigation into the queen’s 
conduct is about to proceed. Witnesses against 
her have been brought from Italy, and have re- 
ceived the early civilities of the Dover mob, 
who beat them and spit upon them. A large 
number of the most respectable people in Italy 
are expected over to give testimony in her fa- 
vour. The king is openly attacked in partia- 
ment, on the ground of his vices. Public atten- 
tion is entirely absorbed by the pending trial. 
The coronation is indefinitely postponed. Our 
good neighbours in Canada, who could not fore- 
see this, celebrated the ceremony on the day 
that had been fixed upon in England. 


FROM ENGLISH PAFERS. 


At the late sale of Mr. West’s pictures, the 
“Death of Actzon,” by Titian, sold for 1700 
guineas. It was originally purchased by Mr. 
West for 30 pounds. 

In consequence of the postponement of the 
coronation, a number of the workmen employed 
in Westminster Abbey, have been discharged. 

An Englishman who was taken up at Nantz, 
during the riots, told the judge in his defence, 
that not understanding French, and being ac- 
customed to scenes of far more hostile charac- 
ter in his own country, he remained in the 
crowd, not thinking that a tumult had com- 
menced. 

The Hull Advertiser mentions a patent vessel 
building at Hull, which has no timbers, but is 
constructed of five alternate layers or courses of 
plank, crossing each other at right angles; a 
mode of building which seems to give great 
strength, as she has no flooring or futtock feet, 
so difficult to secure in other vessels. 

it is said that the new constitution of the 
Prussian monarchy will be published on the 3d 
August, the anniversary of the birth of the sove- 
reign, 

‘he emperor Alexander sets out this month 
from St. Petersburgh, on an excursion to the 
frontiers of his vast empire. In the course of 
this month the king of Sweden is expected to 


| visit Norway. 


A letter from Dr. Morrison, dated Canton, 
Noy. 25th, 1819, says, * By the mercy of God 
an entire version of the books of the Old and 
New Testament into the Chinese language, was 
this day brought to a conclusion.” 





ECONOMY. | 


Can frugal ministers forbear 
A gracious QUEEN to own, 
Who for her suff’ring country’s care, 
Leaves fifty thousand pounds a year, 
And asks but—uatr a crown? 





France ismore quiet than she has lately been, 
and Spain is pursuing the same steady and mo- 
derate course that has thus far characterized 
the revolution in that country. 
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From the 5th number of “ Practical Remarks on 
the Canal,” a series of essays now in the 
course of publication in the Albany Statesman. 


An obliging friend at Montezuma has furnish- 
ed me with an account of the number of boats, 
or rather the number of passages, for some of 
the boats passed several times, through lock 
No. 8, of the Erie Canal, together with a state- 
ment of their cargoes, within 51 days, com- 
mencing 30th of 5th mo. and ending 30th of 6th 
mo.—By which it appears, that 

146 passages were made through the lock— 

35 by elegant stage boats with passengers, 

24 pleasure boats, 

13 empty boats, 

74 boats with cargoes, consisting of 

2438 bushels wheat, 

3776 barrels flour, 

334 barrels pork, 

112 barrels potashes, 

776 barrels salt, 

49 barrels beer, 

2000 stands of arms, 

A quantity of butter, lard, oil, lumber, hams, 
whiskey, and goods. 

This will give some idea of the value of the 
canal to the inhabitants in the vicinity of Cayuga 
and Seneca lakes. None of the produce of the 
extensive and fertile country between Monte- 
zuma and Utica is included in the above. Boats 
are constantly loading and unloading at differ- 
ent landings on the canal, within these two 
points. 


See 
as 


MARRIED. 


On the 22d instant, by the Right Rev. Wm. White, D. D. 
. Mr. John G. Biddle, to Miss Mary Biddle, daughter of 
Charies Biddle, esq. 


IMuscellany. 


MADAME DE STAEL. 


Particulars of Madame de Stael, drawn from Me. 
de Saussure’s Life of that distinguished woman. 











FROM A LATE ENGLISH REVIEW. 


When we consider the manner in which Ma- 
dame de Stael passed the years of infancy, we 
cannot look without regret to what she was and 
what she might have been under more judicious 
management. 

She was introduced into society at an age 
when other girls are qualifying themselves for 
the duties of life by the study of right disposi- 
tions and solid acquirements. At the side of Ma- 
dame Necker’s chair was placed a little wooden 
stool, on which her daughter sat, obliged to hold 
herself very upright. Scarcely had she taken 
her usual place, when three or four grave per- 
sonages approached, and began to speak to her 
with an air of the most tender interest. One of 
these, who wore a little round peruque, took 
her hands between his, and entered into con- 
versauion with her, as if she had been twenty- 
five years old. This was the abbé Raynal, the 
others were Thomas, Marmontel, the marquis 
de Pesay, and the baron de Grimm. At table, 
politics were the chief topic—i/ fulloit voir comme 
elle ecoutoit'—her eyes followed each speaker 
as he gave his opinion; but she never mingled 





_ tain a smile from him. 
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in the conversation. After dinner more com. 
pany arrived. Each as they approached Ma. 
dame Necker, addressed themselves to her 
daughter, and either complimented or joked 
with her. She replied to all with ease and 
grace, and they took delight in trying to attack 
or embarrass her, or in exciting her imagina- 
tion, the brilliancy of which began to be already 
perceived. M. Necker was too much amused 
with the sallies of his daughter’s vivacity to 
check it, and though it was continually leading 
her into scrapes, she risked every thing to ob- 
Without daring openly 
to break through the restraints imposed on her 
by her mother, she used to slip unobserved be- 
hind her father’s chair; presently one of the 
company detached himself from the circle—a se- 
cond and a third followed, and a noisy group 
was soon formed round her. M. Necker laugh- 
ed involuntarily, and all serious conversation 


“was at an end for the evening. What a founda- 


tion was here laid for future evils, and what a 
lesson does the picture afford for parents ! 
What encouragement was here administered to 
the prevailing faults of childhood, vanity, self 
love, and fondness for admiration! The defects 
of Madame de Stael’s character were not less 
strongly marked than her talents, and who does 
not see how the enemy was sowing tares when 
the ground should have been furnished with 
good seed alone ? 

While she was thus receiving the homage of 
the witty and the learned, listening to conver- 
sations above her age, and entering into all the 
common-place routine of society, her amuse- 
mients, as well as serious studies, were systema- 
tically made exercises of the mind. When very 
young, her favourite game was to cut out kings 
and queens in paper, and to make them play 
tragedy; a part of which at the present day they 
seem but too often destined to sustain; and she 
was so fond of this employment, that when it was 
forbidden her, she used to hide herself,in order 
to enjoy it by stealth. It was from this that she 
acquired the trick of twirling in her fingers a 
little bit of paper, or a leaf, while she talked. 
It soon appeared that her physical strength was 
quite unequal to so much premature exertion 
of the intellectual powers; her health declined 
daily ; coun‘ry air and exercise were prescribed, 
and all serious studies strictly prohibited. Dan- 
gerous symptoins, however, quickly disappear- 
ed; she recovered her vigour amongst the 
groves of St. Quen, and in future life Madame 
de Stael remained remarkably free from bodily 
ailments. She required little exercise, and the 
variations of the seasons, cold or heat, had no 
effect upon her. The care of her health was at 
no time an object of her attention. I might 
have been ill sometimes, like others, (she used 
to say) if 1 had not vanquished (dompté) my 
physical nature.” 

it is well known, that even in her youth Ma- 
dame de Stael had no pretensions to beauty. 
Her mother told Gibbon that she was agreea- 
ble, without being handsome ; and he rather fa- 
miliarly says of her, that she was a pleasant lit- 
tle woman, wild, vain, but good natured, and 
with a much larger proportion of wit than of 
beauty. T'weddell wrote that she was plain, and 
had no good feature but her eyes; and yet she 
contrived by her astonishing powers of speech, 









MADAME DE STAEL. 


19 talk herself into the expression of a figure 
(countenance) that was not disagreeable. It was 
remarked that her eyelids were perhaps rather 
too heavy; but her eyes had “that nameless 
spell, which speaks itself unspeakable.” Before 
she uttered a word they kindled with sudden 
animation, and seemed to announce, like light- 
ning, the thunder of her tongue. With regard 
to her manners, if politeness is the art of pleas- 
ing, as lord Chesterfield defined it, she was the 
politest woman the world has seen; but at the 
same time there were certain conventional 
forms, of which she was less observant than 
might have been expected from one with whom 
polished society was not so much the recreation 
as the necessary food of life. We well remem- 
ber, during her last visit to England, when she 
was the idol of the London circles, offences 
against the established rules of society were 
eagerly quoted against her by some, who could 
never pardon her intellectual siperiority. Paris 
was often amused at her expense in a similar 
manner. The lovers of etiquette were on the 
alert, and it was whispered that at her first pre- 
sentation at court, the trimming of her gown 
was torn, or the prescribed number of reve- 
rences were not strictly observed ; and that one 
day, when she was visiting Madame de Polig- 
nac, she was so forgetful as to leave her bonnet 
behind in the carriage. Madame de Stael per- 
mitted the laughers to enjoy their triumph, and 
disarmed them by being the first to notice and 
smile at her own mistakes. 

Madame de Stael did nothing by halves. She 
was not only fond of intellectual society, but en- 
tered with enthusiasm into all its lighter plea- 
sures. She told her daughter, on seeing a mi- 
nuet danced by Mademoiselle Bigottini, that 
she was almost tempted, during the dance, to 
wish for the re-establishment of the ancien re- 
gzime. Scientific music had no effect upon her, 
and while she was insensible to the originality 
of some of Haydn’s finest pieces, a plaintive air 
on a wretched street organ, agitated her’ to ex- 
cess; and the romance of Mary Stuart, exe- 
cuted by wind instruments, made her burst into 
tears. She had a good voice and played well 
herself, and kept in practice till her children 
were old enough to procure her that kind of 
gratification which her taste in music required. 
But of all social amusements, her fondness for 
theatrical representations was carried to the 
greatest excess; and she attached to them an 
interest which even Madame Necker calls pro- 
digious. She was often taken to plays when 
very young, and at her return she wrote down 
the subject of the pieces, or the passages which 
had struck her most forcibly in the acting. She 
had a private theatre at Coppet, of which La 
Bedoyere, too well known afterwards for his 
treachery to Louis, was one of the ablest sup- 
porters ; and the performances were sometimes 
the chef-d’euvre of the French stage, some- 
times dramas of her own composition. Her 
own style of acting was rather pathetic than de- 
clamatory ; she delivered without particular 
force those passages which are generally antici- 
pated by an audience as the trials of talent, and 
then suddenly changing her manner, gave an 
unexpected sublimity to expressions unnoticed 
before, and surprised her hearers by striking 
out new beauties in scenes which every one 
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could repeat by heart. As her acting was al- 
ways unpremeditated, it varied at each repre- 
sentation, according to the feeling of the mo- 
ment, and she took great pleasure sometimes in 
disappointing sometimes in surpassing expec- 
tation. 

But it was in conversation that the talents of 
this extraordinary woman were principally dis- 
played. “If I were a queen, (said Madame de 
Tessé) I would order Madame de Stael to talk 
to me always.” Unrivalled in wit, and second 
to none in fluency of expression, her discourse 
was like an inexhaustible stream, swelling from 
its source, which sparkles as it flows. Her 
whole soul was so full of ideas, that she seemed 
to lie under a natural necessity of talking. 
Among her intimate friends in particular, she is 
described as surpassing herself; and Madame 
Necker says, that the most eloquent pages of 
her writings were completely eclipsed by the 
rapidity with which her ideas flowed in her fa- 
miliar intercourse with her friends. 

Madame de Stael belonged not to the class of 
the Desfands and the Geoffrins, the D’Epinays 
and the De l’Espinasses, of whom we have heard 
and read too much; for though conversation 
was really her life of life, as essential to her ex- 
istence as the air she breathed, or the food 
which sustained her, yet she did not require 
that it should be always gay and frivolous, or 
even that she herself should always bear a part 
in it. Her friends frequently entertained her 
with a kind of sham fight, in which the most 
paradoxical opinions were put forward and de- 
fended. If she entered at all into these discus- 
sions, she always took the simple side of the 
question, that which a child or a savage would 
have chosen; for she had penetration enough 
to see that real wit is always most advantageous- 
ly, as well as most wisely, emploved in the ser- 
vice of common sense. It is to Madame de 
Stael’s eternal credit that, at a time when the 
beaux esprits of Paris were considered brilliant 
in proportion as they became more daring in 
the ridicule of every thing serious and respect- 


| able, she never consented to shine at the ex- 


pense of religion, or to countenance either by 
example or sufferance the sallies of a free- 
thinking nation. 

With such talents for shining in the world, 
there is less reason to wonder that its pleasures 
should have been essential to her happiness, if 
not to her very being. A sort of panic seized 
her at the very idea of a stagnant existence, 
without any of the zest and poignancy of society, 
Retirement was, in her eyes, “the dreary void, 
the waste of feelings unemployed,” so much 
dreaded by the puet. Madame de Stael, in the 
privacy of her own family, was no longer the 
same fascinating individual, on the eloquence of 
whose lips a whole circle of auditors had hung 
delighted, the charm of whose presence acted 
as a stimulus to give fresh life and energy to the 


| gayest spirits. 


It was particularly unfortunate that one so 
formed should have been unhappy in her first 
marriage. When no more than ten years old, 
having observed the pleasure her parents took 
in Gibbon’s society, she took it into her head 
that it was her duty to marry him, in order to 
procure them the constant enjoyment of his 


conversation, and she seriously proposed the 
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match to her mother. Mon. de Stael was chosen 
for her husband out of religious obstinacy, as 
Gibbon characteristically called it, because he 
was a Protestant; but the difference of their 
tastes as well as ages, made the connexion un- 
desirable on every other account. After a se- 
paration, which the involved state of Mon. de 
Stael’s affairs perhaps had rendered necessary, 
they were upon the point of meeting in order 
to ve together again, when he was unfortu- 
nately carried off by a disorder to which he had 
been long subject, as he was travelling towards 
Switzerland. The circumstances of her second 
marriage with M. Rocca, which she had the 
weakness not to declare, are now well known. 
Unlike most imprudent connexions, it did not 
disappoint her expectations; the enthusiasm of 
M. Rocca’s atiachment remained unabated, and 
Madame de Stael determined, half in joke and 
half in earnest, to force her daughter to make a 
marriage of inclination. With her children she 
was reserved in her expressions of mater- 
nal tenderness; and their respect for her was 
in consequence mingled with fear, and where 
fear enters, there will never be a perfect recipro- 
cation of feeling. She had no belief in the suc- 
cess of extraordinary systems of management. 
Affected tones of voice, fondling to excess, ex- 
travagant expressions of admiration and tender- 
ness, every thing tending to promote vanity and 
affectation, and, above all, artifice of every sort, 
were banished from her nursery. She neither 
coaxed her children to be good, nor tricked 
them into learning by means of the little games 
which are designed to teach the elementary 
parts of knowledge. The truth is, that children 
are seldom long the dupes of these lessons of 
amusement, and usually defeat the end in view 
by a thousand sallies utterly at variance with the 
instrucuion which it is wished to convey. We 
would not have the child dread the lesson hour, 
but it ought to be considered as such; and per- 
haps at first the advantage to be desired, is not 
so much a rapid development of the intellect, 
as the habits of self denial and moral discipline. 

Madame de Stael’s influence in public affairs 
was certainly considerable during the latter 
years of her life, but more we think from the 
ascendancy of her opinion on whatever subject 
it was given, than from the exercise of any di- 
rect interference ; nor can we conceive how she 
can be said to have ‘*marked a new epoch in 
political science.” Her bias was always towards 
the party in opposition, for which she gave a 
curious reason—“ Le parti ministériel voit le 
célé prosiique de Phumanité, et ’opposition le caté 
poetique.” ‘The national independence was one 
of her ruling passions. It seemed to her the 
only legitimate cause of war, and she even sa- 
crificed to it her love of liberty. In 1815, when 
some of the French royalists passed by Coppet 
in their way to join the allied forces, she endea- 
voured to dissuade them from their design, lest 
in their efforts to overthrow the military despo- 
tism, her favourite principle should be sacri- 
ficed. From the battle of Leipsic she began to 
tremble for France, and the news of the taking 
of Paris afflicted her severely, though that event 
terminated her exile. She again quitted Paris 
in 1817, with aresolution of not returning till the 
army under the duke of Wellington had left the 
country, writingat the same time to herson-in-law 
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the duke de Broglie, that she had need of muck 


happiness in her private affections to enable her » 


to support the situation in which France was 
placed with regard to foreigners. Even in the 
political advantages of England, the image of 
future France presented itself to her fancy; she 
admired our national character, but regarded it 
as the tardy fruit of our excellent institutions ; 
man in the abstract, the human force and intel- 
ligence, seemed to her superior in France. 

Above all, she had a strong conviction of the 
native energy of the French character. Mr. 
Canning, we are told, said to her one day at the 
Tuilleries, “ You must deceive yourselves no 
longer, Madame, France has submitted to us, 
and we have conquered you.” True,” an- 
swered she, ‘ but you had with you Europe and 
the Cossacks; let us meet téte-a-téte, and then 
we shall see.” Some one has told this ungal- 
lant anecdote before, and it has been contradict- 
ed, but we know not on what authority. 

After all, it seems to us that Madame de Stael 
deceived herself with regard to her feelings for 
France. Jt was Paris rather than France which 
was her proper country. It was the brilliant 
circles of Paris that she regretted, and on the 
animation of its society that all her interest was 
centered. * Give me the rue du Bac,” was her 
answer to some one who tried to make her ad- 
mire the lake of Geneva and its beautiful banks, 
**¥ could live at Paris in a garret with 100 Louis 
per annum.” She was concealed there fora few 
days in the year 1806, and her principal amuse- 
ment was to walk out at night to see the streets 
by moonlight. The garden of the Tuilleries or 
the petits soupés of the Fauxbourg St. Ger- 
main, with the * pleasing anxious being” which 
she there enjoyed, had more charms for her 
than all the sublime or smiling scenes of nature, 
than the lakes and mountains and glaciers of 
Switzerland, or the blue sky and classical asso- 
ciations of Italy. The beauties of the country 
were in her eyes only the decorations of exile. 
Yet it is remarkable that the descriptions of na- 
ture, which occur in her works, are very gra- 
phic, particularly that ef the general aspect of 
Germany, and of its Gothic and chivalrous re- 
mains. 

Madame de Stael’s quickness of feeling is 
well known. Her cousin says of her, and we 
think truly, “tout partoit du ceur chez elle, 
méme la pénsee.”” Her soul had more life in it 
than that of ordinary persons, more powers of 
thought, of perception, and of emotion. Her 
imagination was always at work, but if it was 
the source of many pleasures, it was also a 
source of much suffering; if she was indebted 
to it for the eriginality of her genius, she also 
owed to it the loss of her tranquillity; if it made 
her enter with eagerness into the enjoyments 
of life, it made her feel its sorrows too acutely 
to be happy. Every thing in her shows the 
misery of being the slave of one’s feelings; she 
became a prey to phantoms of her own cre- 
ating ; Madame Necker’s strong phrase is that 
she was a “femme malheureuse;” and her first 
impressions were, partly from system and partly 
from habit, the law of her conduct. She acted 
always as her own Corinne or Delphine would 
have done in similar circumstances. The excess 
of her sensibility showed itself in various ways. 
She was affected even to tears at meeting with 
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any remarkable trait of malignity—the praise of 
her parents had a similar effect on her—and 
her heart beat with a violence which was per- 
ceptible at the sight of any celebrated person- 
ages. The world, in her view of it, consisted 
ot only two classes; the feeling (les étres sen- 
sibles), and the cold hearted (les froids), and it 
was among the first that all her associates were 
chosen. She was romantic in her attachments, 
and enthusiastic in expressing them. 

The heart of a woman so constituted was of 
course open to pity. Madame de Stael thought 
that distress had not only a claim on her com- 
passion, but on her esteem. The unfortunate 
victims of the revolution were of course the ob- 
jects of her sympathy; she employed her pen 
in defence of Maria Antoinette; and during the 
bloody reign of Robespierre, all her faculties 
were absorbed by the desire of rescuing as many 
as possible from his murderous grasp; and she 
never rested till she had provided an asylum not 
only for themselves, but for their families and 
friends. 

We know not how to convey an adequate 
idea of Madame de Stael’s love for her father. 
Like Aaron’s rod, it swallowed up every other 
feeling. She wrote to Chateaubriand that she 
had constantly been the same, whether gay or 
melancholy, the objects of her love had always 
been God, her father, and liberty. 

A Frenchman wrote a book against Madame 
de Stael, entitled, “ L’Anti-Romantique,” in 
which she was ridiculed unmercifully; it was a 
clever work, and she was so far from feeling re- 
sentment on her own account, that she wished 
to have cultivated the acquaintance of the au- 
thor; but there was unfortunately a word or two 
against her father, and the offence was unpar- 
donable. After Necker’s death she entertained 
a superstitious feeling respecting him, which in 
some degree alleviated the bitterness of her 
grief. Having experienced some relief in a 
journey she took into Italy soon after that event, 
she attributed it to his intercession ; from a con- 
viction that he was constantly protecting, con- 
soling, and succouring her. She invoked him 
in her prayers, and when any fortunate event 
occurred to her, she always said, mon pére a 
obtenu cela pour moi. 

It was from her father that Madame de Stael 
derived an antipathy bordering on intolerance 
for all mediocrity of character. It was one of 
her favourite maxims that if people were stupid 
it was their own fault, and if she had power she 
would make a law that all the world should be 
witty. Dulness was insupportable to her, and 
a bon-mot, ora sally of the imagination, was a 
little benefit which called forth from her an ef- 
fusion of gratitude. Lord Byron, especially in 
his first productions, was one of her favourite 
authors, and she created anew in more instances 
than one from the conceptions with which his 
poetry inspired her. 

Her taste in reading was for the serious and 
solemn, for what supplied food for the imagina- 
tion, rather than for abstract subjects, and in 
general what amused her most was what made 
her weep. On being asked what book she 
would choose, if restricted to the possession of 
a single volume, after excepting the Bible, and 
the ** Cours de morale religieuse” of her father, 
she did English literature the honour to select 
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Bacon as the author who afforded the most in- 
exhaustible store of thoughts. René, the epi- 
sode of Velleda, in the Martyrs, and the scene 
of the funeral in the Antiquary, were among the 
passages which she most admired, and when- 
ever she met with any thing that particularly 
pleased her, she was never satisfied till all her 
friends had seen it. She read quick without 
being superficial, and was familiar with the best 
part of European literature, without having 
spent any great portion of time in acquiring a 
knowledge of it, for she was neither an assidu- 
ous nor an abstracted reader. 

But, if we were to select that feature in Ma- 
dame de Stael’s character which distinguished 
her most advantageously from the rest of the 
world, we should say that it was a perspicacious 
mind. 

Her trade, if we may so express ourselves, 
was the observation of human nature, an here- 
ditary talent derived from both her parents; 
and she was so fond of exercising it, that if led 
to the scaffold, she said, she must have passed’ 
her judgment on the friends who accompanied 
her. Her opinions were formed at first sight, 
and a more intimate knowledge generally con- 
firmed her original impression; which is re- 
markable, considering the illusory views of 
things, which in other respects her imagination 
was perpetually forming. 

There were in Madame de Stael some of 
those contradictions of character, which are 
sometimes found to exist so singularly in the 
same person. Her strength of mind for instance 
seems to have forsaken her whenever she ceased 
to speak or laid down the pen. Far from placing 
confidence in her own powers, she was irreso- 
lute in taking the most trifling decisions, and 
referred to her father for advice respecting her 
personal expenses, her dress, her domestic ar- 
rangements, the management of her children. 
When he died, the chain which held every 
thing together seemed to be broken—all would 
go wrong—her fortune would be ruined—her 
children would be ill brought up—her servants 
would no longer obey her orders—and to the 
remonstrances of her friends on the childishness 
of such groundless alarms, her only answer was 
C’est que je n’ai plus mon pere. Fear was another 
of her weaknesses, one of the greatest curses 
to which her lively imagination exposed her. 
It is really painful to see her after the publica- 
tion of the profoundest work which has yet 
issued from a female pen, had exposed her to 
the resentment of Bonaparte, trembling on the 
frontiers of France, dreading to quit them yet 
afraid to stav, wasting her strength in irresolute 
and unavailing conflicts, and without courage to 
fly till the danger of delay became too pressing 
to be disregarded. 

But her fears quickly excited, were sometimes 
as quickly allayed. In the midst of her alarm 
for M. Rocca, and whilst he still really con. 
tinued in a very precarious state, she suddenly 
conccived a notion that he was in no danger, 
and passed from a state of anxiety bordering on 
distraction, into one of childish security. Again 
her constitutional gaiety was sometimes strange- 
ly contrasted with a tincture of melancholy, 
which seemed to be as it were the groundwork 
of her lightest sallies. Her conversation at one 


| time turned almost entirely on the gravest sub- 
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jects, and it was not till the contagion of her 
solemn phrases had made her drawing-room 
like the cave of Trophonius, that she took a dis- 
gust at the affectation of sentiment. 

It is singular that M. Necker should have had 
a great dislike to female writers, and he ac- 
tually interdicted his wife from composition, lest 
the idea of disturbing her should prevent his 
entering her room whenever he was at leisure. 
His daughter was under great fear lest the pro- 
hibition should be extended to her, and accus- 
tomed herself to write standing, or leaning 
against a corner of the chimneypiece, that she 
might never seem to be interrupted in any se- 
rious occupation. It was not till after Corinne 
had raised her to such extraordinary celebrity, 
that she had any regular writing implements 
which she could call her own. It then struck 
her that she might be allowed the luxury of a 
writing table. 

It does not appear that she set apart any par- 
ticular time for study; the care of her fortune 
occupied the morning, society and correspond- 
ence the afternoon; friends were always wel- 
comed with eagerness, and amongst all these 
interruptions she was laying the foundation of 
some new literary project, or planning the sub- 
jects and titles of her chapters. In 1761, when 
the Compte Reéndu first appeared, she wrote an 
anonymous letter to her father, who however 
speedily recognized his daughter’s style. At 
fifteen years old, she made an analysis of the 
Esprit des Loix with reflections, and the three 
Nouvelles published in 1795, were written be- 
fore she was twenty. The Abbé Raynal also 
tried to persuade her while she was still very 
young, to compose a chapter on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, to be inserted in his his- 
tory. Perhaps our readers may not be aware 
that most of her first attempts were poetical; 
besides some shorter pieces, she wrote a comedy 
in verse and two tragedies. With all our admi- 
ration for the genius of Madame de Stael, there 
is much that we would blot from her writings. 
She speaks like a child on subjects connected 
with religion; her account of it in Germany is 
confessedly the worst part of the book; and 
whenever she recurs to the topic a new proof is 
afforded of the vanity of all knowledge and in- 
tellectual superiority which is not founded upon 
right grounds. We walk amongst the flowers 
of her imagination as if there was a chance of 
treading unawares on some hidden danger; or 
our enthusiasm is suddenly checked by some 
reverie onthe perfectibility of human nature, or 
declamation against a church establishment, or 
a consideration of the passions only with refe- 
rence to the happiness of man, and not as they 
influence the conduct. 

We wish to say nothing of Madame de Stael’s 
religious feelings. Madame Necker rates them 
very highly, but we fear her standard of merit 
differs greatly from the balance of the sanc- 
tuary.. She finds it written in her manual, that 
the Almighty will be merciful to genius: Dieu 
sera clément envers le génie. We read a some- 
what different lesson: Unto whamsoever much ts 
given, of him shail be much required, Madame 


de Stael’s devotion was evidently of the specu- 
Jative cast, a sort of poetical belief which was 
fur from being constantly applied even by her- 
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view the consequences of her actions rather 


than their motives. Her mind was filled with 
vague illusions, which were at times puerile, 
and at times something worse. She imagined 
that her deceased friends would perhaps one 
day procure for her, as a part of their recom- 
pense, the blessing of being reunited to them. 
Death was to her, in the most emphatic sense, 
the king of terrors; it was in vain she repeated 
to herself, mon pére m’atiend sur l’autre bord, 
and tried to quiet her fears by the hope that 
she was about to rejoin them; a bitter regret of 
life was betrayed in all her expressions, and not 
one of the peculiar consolations of religion pour- 
ed its balm over the closing scene. We confess 
that in our view of the case the lesson which 
Madame de Stael’s life is calculated to convey 
is humiliating to our self-complacent feelings. 
It teaches us that the gifts of sensibility and the 
imagination are dangerous for our fallen state ; 
and that the best faculties of the mind, if not 
watched and restrained with perpetual vigilance, 
sometimes have a tendency not to elevate our 
religious affections, but rather to direct them 
from their proper course. 


ALI PACHA. 


As his approaching contest with the Porte has 
attracted the public attention to the celebrated 
Ali Pacha, the account contained in a succeed- 
ing article of his person and history, with the 
character of his subjects, may be acceptable to 
our readers. 

The following extract is taken from an article 
on Hobhouse’s Travels in Albania, &c. in the 
British Review of 1813. The account of the in- 
terview with Ali is from the pen of the author, 
the residue by the reviewer. The character of 
the chieftain and his followers, together with 
the natural strength of the country, and the 
rising spirit of resistance to their oppressors, 
which will doubtless rally the Greek to any 
standard raised in opposition to their despotic 
masters, gives no light promise of success to 
their common efforts to throw off the Turkish 
yoke. Should they be successful, the conse- 
quences will probably be fatal to the imbecile 
power which is permitted to exist by the mere 
sufferance of Russia, and terminate the rule of 
ignorance, superstition and cruelty over that 
once favoured part of Europe. It is only in this 
general result that we are interested. Indepen- 
dence of foreign control must be the first step 
to national improvement in any portion of the 
world: and if the inhabitants of the ‘Turkish pro- 
vinces succeed in freeing themselves from the 
dominion of the Porte, they will soon modify or 
shake off the despotism which may for a time 
take its place. 

In another point of view the result of the con- 
test is important; if the Turkish provinces be- 
come independent, the accession of strength to 
the preponderating force of Russia, which has so 
long been apprehended from their subjugation 
by the overthrow of the Porte, will be prevent- 
ed, and some additional check provided against 
the increase of her immense power. 

[MV Y. American. 


“The vizier (Ali) was a short man, 
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ALI PACHA. 


about five feet five inches in height, and 
very fat, though not particularly cor rpulent. 
He had a very pleasing face, fair, and 
round, with blue quick eyes, not at all set- 
tled intoa Turkish gravity. His beard was 
long and white, and such a one as any other 
Turk would have been proud of ; though he 
was more taken up with his guests “than 
himself, did not continue looking at, nor 
smelling and stroking it, as is usually the 
custom of his countrymen, to fill up the 
pauses of conversation. He was not very 
magnificently dressed, except that his high 
turban, composed of many small rolls, 
seemed of fine gold muslin, and his atta- 
vhan, or long dagger, was studded with 
brilliants. 

“He was mightily civil; said he consi- 
dered us as his children. Heshowed us a 
mountain howitzer, which was lying in his 
apartment, and took the opportunity of tell- 
ing us that he had several large cannon. 
He turned two or three times to look 
through a telescope, and at last handed it 
to us, that we might look at a party of 


Turks on horseback, riding along the banks | 


of the river towards Tepellene. He then 
said, ‘that man whom you see on the road 
is the chief minister of my enemy, Ibrahim 
Pasha, and he is now coming over to me, 
having deserted his master to take the 
stronger side.” He addressed this with a 
smile to the secretary, desiring him to in- 
terpret it to us. 

“We took pipes, coffee, and sweetmeats, 
with him—but he did not seem so particu- 
lar about these things as other Turks whom 
we have seen. He was in a great good hu- 
mour, and several times laughed aloud, 
which is very uncommon in a man of con- 
sequence—I never saw another instance of 
it in Turkey. 
room crowded with the officers of his court, 
which is very much the custom of the pa- 
shas and other great men, he was quite un- 
attended, except by four or five young per- 
sons very magnificently dressed in the Al- 
banian habit, and having thetr hair flowing 
half way down their backs: these brought 
in the refreshments, and continued supply- 
ing us with pipes, which, though perhaps 
not half emptied, were changed three times, 
as is the custom when par ticular honours 
are intended for a guest. 

“There are no common topics of dis- 
course between a Turkish vizier and a tra- 
veller, which can discover the abilities of 
either party, especially as these conversa- 
tions are always in the form of question 
and answer. However, a Frank may think 


his Turk above the common run, if his host | 
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does not put any very foolish interrogato- 
ries to him, and Ali did not ask any ques- 
tions that betrayed his ignorance. His live- 
liness and ease gave us very favourable im- 
pressions of his ‘natural capacity.” 

An account of the progress of Ali to the 
attainment of his present power may be 
very succinctly given. He was born at ‘Te- 
pellene, in the year 1750. At the death of 
his father, who was a pasha of two tails, of 
no great importance, he was left with no- 
thing but his house at Tepellene, and is 
said to have begun his fortune with sixty 
paras and a musket. 

Having embraced the profession of a 
military adventurer, i in plainer language as 
a plunderer, he succeeded in mastering one 
village after another, amassing the pr oduce 
of his depredations, until he found himself 
possessed of considerable resources, both 
of territory and riches. His ambition kept 
pace with his fortune, and having collected 
enough money to purchase a pashalik, he 
maintained a constant war with the neighi- 
bouring pashas, till at length he obtained 
possession of Lloannina, of which he was 
confirmed pasha by an imperial firman. 
The pashas of Arta, Delvino, and Ourida, 
were successively subdued by his arms; 
Giafar, the pasha of Valona, was poisoned 
by him: and Mouctan and Veli, his two 
sons, were married to the daughters of 
Ibrahim, the brother and successer of the 
murdered Giafar. Having fought against 
Paswan Oeglou, on the side of the sultan, he 
was constituted, on his return from Widdin 
in the year 1798, a pasha of three tails, or 
vizier. All offers to be made grand vizier 
he has constantly refused. Since the esta- 
blishment of his power he has greatly dimi- 
nished the number of robbers throughout 
his dominions, and has promoted, by his 
various internal improvements, the prospe- 
rity of his subjects, as well as his own re- 
venue. His influence is felt through the 
whole of European Turkey ; and his “domi- 
nions, taking [oannina for the centre, ex- 
tend one hundred and twenty miles to- 
wards the north, as far as the pashalik of 
Ocrida; to the northeast and east over 
Thessaly, touching the feet of Mount Olym- 
pus; to the southeast the district of Thebes 
and part of that which is attached to the 
Negroponte, including the populous city of 
Livadia and its district, bound his territo- 
ries, which will soon, it is expected, com- 
prise Attica. ‘To the south, he commands 


as far as the guif of Lepanto, and the mo- 
rea belongs to his son. 'T he Ionian sea and 
the gulf of Venice are his boundaries to the 
southwest and west, and to the northwest 
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the pashalik of Scutari and the banks of 
the Vrino. Parga, on the coast opposite to 
Corfu, belongs to the French, and the Chi- 
meriotes can scarcely be said to depend en- 
tirely on his authority. 

Throughout the whole extent of country 
the imperial firman is little respected, while 
the signature of Ali commands implicit 
obedience. His revenue, Mr. Hobhouse ob- 
serves, he has seen computed at 600,000 
piastres, by the disposal of which he is en- 
abled to carry forward his schemes of ag- 
grandizement. It must not be forgotten 
that all his work is done for nothing, and 
his harem, as well as his kitchen and sta- 
bles, is supplied without expense to his own 
coffers. ‘The chief resources of his esta- 
blishment consist in the produceof rapine, 
and compulsory contribution. 

The cruelties said to have been commit- 
ted by Ali belong rather to the barbarity of 
the Turks, than to the particular disposi- 
tion of the tyrant. The Albanians are said 
to have a remarkable contempt for women, 
and where the lives of human beings are in 
general so little valued, the lives of the 
least respected portion of the species will 
naturally Secome the sport of cruelty, ven- 
geance and passion. But let the sex in their 
turn triumph in the reflection, that social 
refinement may be measured by the degree 
of honour in which their merits and capa- 
cities are held. 

The Albanians, according to Mr. Hob- 
house, whose language we are using, are of 
a middle stature, muscular and straight in 
their make. Their faces are of an oval 
shape, with prominent cheek bones, and a 
flat but raised forehead ; the expression of 
their eyes, which are blue or hazel, but sel- 
dom quite black, is very lively. Their 
noses are straight, and their eyebrows 
arched. ‘They wear no hair on the fore- 
part of their heads, but suffer it to flow 
down in large quantities from the top of 
the crown. The Albanian women are tall 
and strong, and not,ill looking, but bearing 
in their countenances all the marks of 
wretchedness, hard treatment, and hard 


labour. 


The Albanian costume, when clean and | 


new, is, according to our traveller, incom- 
parably more elegant than any worn in the 
Turkish empire. Their jackets are often 
of velvet, richly worked with gold and sil- 
ver embroidery, but the clothes of the com- 
mon people are of a disgusting appearance. 
Their linen is rarely changed, and their 
practice of sleeping on the ground, without 
debarrassing themselves of their thick 
woollen jacket, mantle, and capotte, must 
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afford too good a shelter for vermin; and 
the truth is, that from the grand seignor, 
downwards to the meanest subject, every 
man harbours a number, greater or less, of 
these detestable little animals, which, when 
greatly mutiplied, become the cause and 
symptom, as Mr. Hobhouse expresses, of 
incurable disease. 

The houses of the Albanians are gene- 
rally very neat, though from the situation 
of the fireplace, which is in the middle of 
the floor, without a proper chimney for the 
escape of the smoke, much inconvenience 
is felt by a foreigner. Their furniture 
makes but a modest inventory. A large 
circular tray of thin iron or tin, on which 
they eat, which they scour very bright, a 
pan to mix their meal in, a wooden bow! or 
two, and a few horn spoons; some jars for 
oil and wine; a small copper coffee jug, and 
a brass lamp; three or four mats of white 
rushes, and one stool; and a round block 
_of wood on which the tray is placed—are 
all the articles usually to be seen in their 
cottages; and these are kept in a neat deal 
cupboard, or wooden chest. 

As each house has a garden attached to 
it, there is a spacious and airy distance be- 
tween them, msomuch that Albania has 





lage buildings. But, if many of the houses 
were buried within a succession of walls 
like that in which the author was lodged at 
Ereeneed, we should object to them as be- 
ing too symptomatic of the predatory habit 
of the people. ‘The green space at the end 
of each of these villages, shaded with a large 
tree, and set apart for holiday amusements, 
was more agreeable to our English associa- 
tions, and seemed to relax for a moment 
the grim features of despotism. 

The inhabitants of Albania are generally 
temperate, cold water being the usual drink, 
and wheaten or barley bread, cakes of boil- 
_ed or roasted maize, cheese made of goat’s 
milk, and rice mixed with butter, eggs, 
dried fish, olives, and vegetables, being 








| their principal food. An ardent spirit, how- 
| ever, extracted from grape husks and bar- 
ley, not unlike whiskey, coffee, and some- 
_ times liquors made at Cefalonia and Corfu, 
| are to be found in the houses of the richer 
| part of them. 
| The life of the Albanian mountaineer 
fluctuates between peril and repose; at the 
_ summons of his: pasha he is ready to seize 
his gun and plunge into the woods: and 
_ when at leisure from the wars of his village 
| (for it appears that even the villages wage 
| war with each other) or district, his delight 





| is to smoke, to eat, to drink, to doze, to 


been said to exhibit eligible models for vil- | 
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bask in the sunshine, or to stroll round the 
varden of his cottage. 

But although this indolence of disposi- | 
tion belongs to the Albanians, it does not 
appear to be accompanied by the apathy so 
commonly characteristic of the Turks. 
They are lively and passionate, and fre- 
quently indulge in loud laughter or lamen- 
tation, and other vehement ¢ expressions of 
joy and sorrow. As each individual is a re- 
dressor of his own wrongs, bloodshed is but 
too common, and a blow is revenged by the 
instant death of the offender. 

Most of them speak Greek, and if they 
write at all, as their own is not a written 
language, they write in Greek. The ‘Turk- 
ish laneuage i is known to few of them. Of 
their morals, Mr. Hobhouse says he feels 
no inclination to speak; and we must sup- 
pose him to insinuate that they are in the 
vrossest state, since in the next sentence 
he represents them as treating their wo- 
men as their cattle, and to have no part in 
what we call the tender passion. 





LONDON SOCIETY FOR THE CONVERSION 
OF THE JEWS, 

The following is Mr. Nitschke’s reply 
to the question, “Which division of the 
present Jewish race affords, under the di- 
vine blessing, the greatest hopes of suc- 
cess r” 

“ At this time the Jewish nation,” he re- 
marks, “may be suitably divided into the 
following five classes: 

“i Enlightened persons, who lay aside 
the Mosaic law and the traditions of the 
elders, profess pure ‘Theism, and endea- 
vour to introduce among their nation the 
principles of mere morality. They pro- 
perly aim at natural religion; most of them | 
are disciples of the late Jewish philosopher | 
Mendelshon; though many of them still 
observe the revealed law of God. This 
class, which has spread much, and consists 
of the best informed part of the Jews, wish 
to make common cause with the Christians, 
while they do not desire to believe in the 
name and salvation of the Son of God, and 
are enemies of the cross of Christ. Among | 
them little hopes can be entertained of 
gaining entrance with the glorious gospel | 
of Jesus Christ; and though they manifest 
moral sentiments, they would probably be- 
come only nominal Christians. The adhe- 
rents of this party have recently built syna- 
gogues at Berlin and Hamburg, and regu- 
lated their divine worship agreeably to 
“hristian usages, singing hymns accompa- 
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| nied by an organ, and having sermons de- 
_livered from a text of the Old Testament. 
| ©2, The Sabsaids, a mystical sect, who 
abound in fanciful notions, and suppose to 
find in these more wisdom, than in that 
_wisdom which is from above, and which 
_makes known to us the mystery of godli- 
_ hess. 
| 3. The Karaits, who, from their reli- 
| gious principles, as far as I am acquainted 
with them, might probably be convinced 
with less difficulty of the truths of salva- 
tion in Christ, and be less averse to em- 
brace these truths. 
| “4, The orthodox Jews, as they call 
themselves, who steadfastly adhere to the 
| Mosaic law and to the tradition of their 
elders, and who still constitute the majo- 
_rity of this nation, especially in Poland. 
They live, generally speaking, in the great- 
est blindness and ignorance of heart, and 
are hardened in unbelief: nevertheless, 
among them it is not improbable that the 
light ‘of. the gospel will first dispel the 
| darkness of unbelief, when the Lord by his 
almighty fiat says, Let there be light. 


_ “5. That not inconsiderable party among 
the Jews, who have no religion at all, are 
| atheists, and live without God in the world, 
maintaining themselves chiefly by usury 
and fraud, and manifest neither a religious 
nor moral disposition. 


“With the Portuguese Jews, who are re- 
garded the nobility of this nation, and with 
the Oriental Jews, I am unacquainted ; nor 
do I know whether any adherents of the 
former sect of Chasadim in Poland are stil! 
in existence. 

“It may be difficult to decide, to which 
| division of the Jews the society should 
| chiefly direct its attention. We know not 
the times and seasons, which the Father 
has put in his own power, for restoring the 
_kingdom to Israel; but we ought to observe 
the s signs of the present times, as an emo- 
tion is perceptible among this nation which 
has not been observed at any former pe- 
riod. 

_ “The Spirit of the Lord must direct the 
_ undertakings of the society, and open doors 
for successful labour among the lost shee 
of the house of Israel, and we ought fre- 
quently to unite before the throne of grace 
in fervent prayer and supplication for them. 
Deliver, O Lord, the people of Israel from 
_ their blindness, lead them to know thee, 
and to enjoy thy salvation; that many of 
them may with us attain to the possession 
of the siwiuses inheritance which is pro- 
, mised and reserved for us in heaven.” 
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AFRICA. 


Burckhardt, in his Travels in Africa, 
gives an interesting account of the valley 
of Ghor, which lies south of, and about six- 
teen miles distant from, the extremity of 
the Dead sea. Its name is changed into 
that of Arabia, and it runs in almost a 
straight line, declining somewhat to the 
west as far as Akaba, at the extremity of 
the eastern branch of the Red sea. The 
existence of this valley seems to have been 
unknown to ancient as well as modern 
geographers, although it is a very remark- 
able feature of the geography of Syria and 
Arabia Petrea, and is still more interesting 
for its productions. In this valley, this ex- 
cellent and lamented traveller says, Wanna 
is still found; it drops from the sprigs of 
several trees, but principally from the Ghar- 
rab; it is collected by the Arabs, who make 
cakes of it, which they eat with butter. 


They call it Assal Beyrouk, or honey of | 


Beyrouk. 
“It is probable,” (says Mr. B.) “that 


the trade between Jerusalem and the Red | 


sea, was carried on through this valley. 
The caravan, loaded at Ezlongebir with 
the treasures of Ophir, might, after a march 
of six or seven days, deposit its loads in 
the warehouses of Solomon.” This valley 
deserves to be thoroughly known; its exa- 








mination will lead to many interesting dis- | 
coveries, and would be one of the most im- | 


portant objects of a Palestine traveller. It 
is very interesting for its antiquities, and 


the remains of an ancient city, which Mr. | 


Burckhardt conjectured to be Petree, the 


capital of Arabia Petrea, a place which it | 


is believed no European traveller ever vi- 
sited. In the red sandstone, of which the 
valley is composed, are upwards of two 
hundred and fifty sepulchres, entirely cut 
out of the rock, the greater part of them 
with Grecian ornaments. There is a mau- 
soleum in the shape of a temple, of colos- 
sal dimensions, likewise cut out of the 
rock, with all its apartments, its vestibule, 
peristyle, &c. Itis a most beautiful speci- 
men of Grecian architecture, and in per- 
fect preservation. There are other mau- 
solea, with obelisks, apparently in the 
Egyptian style, a whole amphitheatre cut 
out of the rock, with the remains of a pa- 
lace and of several temples. Upon the 
summit of the mountain which closes the 
narrow valley on its western side, is the 
tomb of Haroun (Aaron, brother of Moses). 
It is held in great veneration by the Arabs. 
“Tf I recollect right (says Mr. B.) there is 
a passage in Eusebius, in which he says that 





BURCKHARDT’S TRAVELS, &c. 


| the tomb of Aaron was situated near Pe. 
tree.” 


A seller of cakes in the west end of Lon- 
don, is about to bring his business to good 
account. His voice is said to be most pow- 
erful, and his cries of “Nice, hot, Vork- 
shire cakes,” have so annoyed the inhabi- 
tants, that une lady in Berkley street, has 
granted him a pension of half a crown a 
week to keep out of that street. He is 
said to be in treaty with others, who make 
him liberal offers. He calculates shortly 
. retire upon his pensions, amply provided 
or. 








Portry. 


The following stanzas are from the pen of the 
poet Montgomery. They have never before ap- 
peared in print; we having been favoured with 
them by a friend who received them from the 
poet. They evince, as indeed do all Mr. M.’s 
writings, that he is not only a good poet but a 
good man. { Catskill Recorder, 





ON PRAYER. 


Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Utter’d or unexpressed ; 

The motion of a hidden fire, 
That trembles in the breast. 


Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear; 

The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near. 


Prayer is the simplest form of speech, 
That infant lips can try ; 

Prayer the sublimest strains that reach, 
The Majesty on high. 


Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air; 

His watchword at the gates of death, 
He enters Heaven with prayer. 


Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice, 
Returning from his ways; 

While angels in their songs rejoice, 
And cry, ** behold he prays.” 


In prayer on earth, the saints are one— 
In word, in deed, in mind; 

When with the Father and the Son 
Sweet fellowship they find. 


Nor prayer is made on earth alone ; 
The Holy Spirit pleads ; 

And Jesus on the eternal throne, 
For sinners intercedes. 


O! Thou, by whom we come to God, 
The life, the truth, the way! 

The path of prayer thyself hast trod— 
Lord, teach us how to pray! 
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